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ABOARD THE SEA-MEW. 
IN TWENTY-TWO CHAPTERS. 


CHAPTER I. 


I sHIpreD aboard the Sea-mew, full-rigged, trading 
from the port of London to New Zealand. Two more 
old shipmates of mine entered along with me; and 
we were just beginning to feel the breeze that 
would send us down Channel in less than no time. 
The skipper came aboard at Gravesend, and the 
rest of the passengers, and among ’em we had one 
poor chap who had to be whipped up in a chair, 
looking the while like as if he’d come aboard to 
find a hammock and a sailor’s funeral. There was 
some petticoats, too, about him, and they had to be 
whipped up too, but I didn’t take much notice, 
being hurried about here and ordered there, and 
the passengers all seeming to have an idea, that 
now they’d come aboard, all there was to do was 
to get in everybody’s way, and stand wiping their 
eyes. They would get in your way and aggravate, 
and when they moved, go and stand somewhere 
wuss, till it was enough to make a saint swear ; and 
I’m blest if I don’t think that, being a man used 
to the sea, and a quick-tempered sort of a fellow, 
Peter hisself would have gone on ’most as bad as I 
did. What does a great fat fellow of two-and-forty 
want to go walloping down where the mate had told 
you to coil forty fathom o’ rope, and then begin 
blubbering like a great gal? And what do people 
as have done nothing but grumble and cuss at the 
old country, go waving their handkerchiefs at it 
for, and then fall into one another's arms a-kissing 
and a-hugging, and just, too, when the deck’s in 
such a litter that the skipper and the mate are 
"most raving mad ? 

It’s a nice place, deck of a ship just before 
sailing; what with the lumber, and the crew 
being all raw, and half of ’em three parts, or quite 
drunk. We’d a nice lot, we had, aboard the Sea- 
mew ; for it seemed to me, as soon as I saw them 
together, that the skipper had been having the 
pick of the docks, and choosing all them as 
nobody else wouldn’t take aboard a ship. But it 


was in this way: there’d been a sort of an upset 
about pay, and half the merchant-sailors were on 
strike ; and as the owners of the Sea-mew had 
advertised her to sail at a certain time, and it was 
ten days past that time, the skipper had been 
obliged to sign articles with any one he could get. 
They were all fresh ones to us; six-and-twenty of 
’em, but mostly seemed to know one another, and 
how to handle a rope. 

We'd a mixed freight—live-stock mostly, going 
out emigrating, and more live-stock to feed ’em 
with, and a young doctor to see as they was all 
well, and had their salts and senny reg’lar; and a 
great big chap as couldn’t stand up down below, 
but was always chipping his head, and taking the 
shape out of his hat against what he called the 
ceiling. They said he was a nat’ralist, though he 
was about the longest, okkardest, corner-shaped, 
unnat’ral fellow I ever did see ; and he’d got more 
live-stock in no end of great cages—cock-sparrows 
and tom-tits, and blackbirds and starnels, and all 
sorts o’ little twittering things to introduce amongst 
the New Zealanders. Then there was Brummagem 
and Manchester and Sheffield goods, and plants 
and seeds in cases ; and the deck that full, that, as 
I said before, it was enough to make any one swear, 
let alone a sailor. 

’Tain’t a nice time, the first week at sea ; for, to 
begin with, it takes all that time to get the long- 
shore goings on shook out of the men, and them 
fit to work well together; then, if it happens to 
blow a bit, as it mostly does in the Channel, there’s 
all the passengers badly, cabin and steerage, and 
their heads chock-full of shipwrecks ; and when 
they ain’t frightened of going to the bottom, calling 
the doctor a brute for not attending to’em. Sea- 
sickness is bad enough, while it lasts, but folks 
needn’t be so disagreeable about it, and every one 
think his case ten hundred times worse than any- 
body else’s ; but they will do it; and as for the fat 
chap as cried so about going away, he quite upset 
the young doctor, as they called Mr Ward ; and if 
I’d been him, and been bothered as he was, I’d 
have give Mr Fatsides such a dose o’ Daffy as would 
have sent him to sleep for a week. 
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CHAPTER II. 


*You’ve put your foot in it, Sam Brown,’ I says 
to my old shipmate when things was about knocked 
ther, and we were bowling along well out of 
sight of land. We’d been putting that and that 
together, and found out that for some months to 
come, let alone wind and weather, we’d got our 
work cut out, the skipper being one of your reg’lar 
slave-drivers, that nothing can’t satisfy, and the 
mate a sneak, as would do anything to please the 
captain. So ‘You’ve put your foot in it, Sam 
Brown,’ I says; but he only grunted. Bill Smith, 
though—my other mate—turns a bit rusty, and 
says it was me as got them to sign the articles, and 
it was all my fault ; for he was a bit sore, owing to 
a row he’d been in that day. 

But it was no use to growl, and say the shi 
was a bad one; we were in the ship, and bad 
captain, bad mate, bad crew, and bad victualling, 
there it all was, and there was no getting away 
from it. 

‘Never mind, lads ; ’tain’t bad pay,’ I says. 

Pay!’ says Bill Smith. ‘1’d forfeit to-morrow 
to be out of it, and—— Look ye there, Tom.’ 

I turned to look ; and it was the nger I’ve 
—_ of before, him that was whipped up on 

eck, and now he was out for the first time for a 

walk, being a bright sunshiny time; while the 

tticoat as came on board with him was leading 
kim about the deck. 

* Looks bad,’ I says. 

* Yes, says Bill. ‘But I meant the lass, Just 
look at her. 

What for?’ I says. 

*Fine lines,’ growls Sam Brown, squinting at 
her, for he was a chap that could squint awful, 
and when he looked partic’lar at anything, his 
eyes used to get close together, and he had to 
turn his head first on one side and then on the 
other. He was such a quiet chap, and spoke 
so little, that I used to think his eyes tried 
to turn round and look inside his h to see 
what he was thinkingabout. ‘ Fine lines,’ he says, 
and then he shuts one eye up, and holds it close, 
while he has another look. 

‘Beautiful! ain’t she ?’ says Bill. 

‘Gammon, I says. ‘Wax-doll. She’d better 
not get wet, or she’d melt. I wish they wouldn’t 
have no women aboard.’ 

‘Why? says some one close behind me. And 
looking round, there was the young doctor and 
baw as we called him—the long chap as had all 

e birds. 


nothing of the kind; and a couple of cows as is 
always lowing to be milked, and then giving some 
thin blue stuff like scupper-washings ; and a goat 
and ducks, till the place only wants an old turkey- 
cock and a jackass or two to be a reg’lar farmyard, 
’stead of a ship’s deck—would there be all these 
things aboard if it warn’t for the women? Bother 
the women! I wish there wasn’t a woman on the 
face of the blessed earth. 

‘He was crossed in love when he was a young 
un, sir,’ says Bill Smith with a grin. 

‘Women’s right enough ashore, says Sam 
Brown, and he squinted towards where the sick 


r was along with the petti till both 

is on went out ‘ot sight behind aa which 

was rather thick in the bridge, and then he sighed, 

and went and sprinkled the sea with a little baccy- 

juice before coming back to the job we were at— 
scraping chain-cable. 

‘One of our protectors wants to is respects 
to'you, Miss Bell,’ says Mr Ward, at doctor, 
you know, for -_ then she was passing close by 
with the poor thin sick chap, who was her brother, 
and I saw her just bend her head as the doctor and 
Tomtit took off their hats to her. 

‘Sarvant, miss,’ I says gruffly, getting on my 
legs too, for there was something about her as 
seemed to compel one to be civil like, being a tall 
ery girl, with red and white in her face, 
and a set o’ teeth as couldn’t ha’ known what it 
was to want to be pulled out in their lives, 
‘Sarvant, miss,’ I says, making a scrape, and not a 
bit took aback. ‘1 was only a-saying as wom— 
ladies ain’t no business pM | ships.’ 

‘ And why not ?’ she said quietly. 

“’Cause all’s rough and ready, and folk’s tongues 
gets running too free afore them,’ I says. And 
then to myself: ‘That’s one for you, Mr Jalap;’ 
and then I turned towards the sick young man, 
whose sunken eyes looked brighter, and angry, and 
jealous like, as he held tight by his sister's arm, 
and he says: ‘Come, Eady, let’s go below. The 
sailor is right.—Drink my health, my man ;’ and 
he threw me a shilling. 

*That I will, sir” I says, as he turned away, 
though I thought to myself it would want drinking 
a many times before I could do him any good. 

The doctor looked rather black at me; but I 
wouldn’t see it, and got down cross-legged at my 
work, while Tomtit and he lit their cigars, and 
began walking up and down the deck. 


CHAPTER III. 


What a wonderful deal a sailor can get to know 
if he only keeps his eyes and ears open! Of course, 
I mean aboard ship, where on is, as you 
may say, close to your hand. Now, acting after 
this way, and being a rough, blunt sort of an old 
fellow—for I always looked old from the time I 
was forty—people would come and make friends 
with me, in a fashion, so that I got to know a 
deal. would have on thi 
in general, and give me cigars, an egrees wor. 
to the and his ; and I 
soon could see that though he didn’t care a dump 
about the sick passenger, he took a deal of interest 
in his case, and I could guess pretty well why. 
Then Tomtit would come and fold his back, so 
that he could lean his elbers on the bulwarks, and 
he’d chatter about his birds, all the while smooth- 
ing his hair, and arranging his tie and collar, and 
brushing specks off his coat, as he kept looking 
towards the cabin-stairs, to see if some one was 
coming up; and when—being a 
h weak, soft Tommy sort of a e’d 
heave a great ~ for ead at 
him, and say as I could see what was the matter 
with him, it was wonderful how friendly he’d get. 

‘I wouldn’t care if I had a few canaries on 
board? he’d say. ‘They are such nice birds if 
you want to oak a present to a lady.’ 

‘Why not try a couple o’ doves?’ I says. 

He looked at me as if he meant to do it through 
and through, but I don’t think he got any further 
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than the outside rind—mine being rather a thick 
skin, and I didn’t let a single wrinkle squeeze u 
to look like a smile; so he says, after a minute’s 
thought: ‘You’re right, Roberts,’ he says; and 
that night, hang me, if he didn’t send me to the 
cabin with a note, and a cage with a couple of 
turtle-doves in. He gave me half-a-crown for 
tou wu e cage with a bit of ship’s paint, 
that wan't half when I took it ; but ee 
it back again with me, with Mr and Miss Bell’s 
compliments and thanks, but Mr-Bell’s health 
would not bear the noise of the birds. 

The poor chap— Butterwell, his name was— 
looked awfully down when he saw me come back, 
— shew it than he 

e only said something about wishing he 
whistle, and feed his other birds, of which he’d 
got quite five hundred in a place fitted up on 
purpose, though there was nearly always one or 
a a morning, specially if the night had 

roug 

Well, somehow, I got to see that Miss Bell was 
not without her admirers ; while her brother, poor 
chap, clinging to her as the only being he had to 
love on earth, seemed to hate for a soul to speak to 
her, and whenever I saw him, he used to watch her 

look. Not that he had any need, for she 
seemed almost to worship him ; leadin g him about ; 
reading to him for hours, till I’ve heard her h 
and hoarse, and have = and fetched a glass of 
lime-juice and water from the steward, to get a 
pleasant smile from her, and a nod from the sick 
done. Roberts Mr Wand 

*You’re a lucky man, says 
tome one day when he had seen me fetch it, and 
the I got for my trouble. 

What for?’ I rx gruffly, for it wasn’t no 
business of his. ‘Paps you’d like to chan 
places, sir, eh?’ But he only laughed, and the 
more rough I was, the better friends we kept. 

There were many more passengers, of course, but 
I never that they od to to other 

of emigrants as to take over : 

ar | three of those young chaps that 
always go out to make fortunes, packed off by their 
friends Soman they don’t know what to do with 
them at home ; some young farmers, and labourers, 
and mechanics—some with wife and children, some 
without ; children there was plenty of—always is 
where there’s women ; and one way and another 
there was plenty to make the ship uncomfortable, 
without a — who was a brute, and a mate a 
cowardly sn The crew were as bad a lot as 
ever ran round a capstan, but that was no reason 
why they were to be treated like dogs. If they’d 
been as good men as ever stepped, it would have 
been the same, for Bill Smith and Sam were Al 
men ; and while there was a sheet to haul 

taut, a sail to furl, or a bit of deck to holy-stone, 

I was ready to take my turn; but it was all the 
same, and I’ve seen the men bullied till they ’ve 

scowling down below, and more than once 

*ve said to : ‘There ll be foul weather yet, 
my lad, afore we get this voyage to an end.’ 


‘CHAPTER IV. 
Now, as to ordinary weather, that was all as a 
sailor could wish for—bright skies, fine starn 
winds, and the ship bowling along her nine or ten 


knots an hour. We got into the warm belts, 
shoved up the awnings, and had our bits of fishing 
as chances come up ; but for all that, I wasn’t 
in my mind. I’d been so long at sea, and knocked 
about amongst so many sorts of people, and in such 
different weather, that appearances that would not 
have been noticed by some folks made a bit of an 
impression on me, and not without reason, as 
you'll say by-and-by. For instance, it didn’t look 
well, so I thought, for a chap to out knife and 
threaten the captain, for hitting him on the head 
with a speaking-trumpet, though it might be only 
in a bit of a passion, still it didn’t seem right ; nor 
yet for the skipper to be always harassing the men 
when there was no need—piping all hands up to 
make or shorten sail, when the watch could have 
done it very well themselves, and then making the 
men do it again and again, because it wasn’t what 
he called smart enough. You see, men don’t take 
much — of = sort = thing a nor yet 
twice, but if it’s kept w ey grumble, ’speci 
when they know doing their 
Then the provisions were horrible, and enough to 
make any man discontented ; water wasn’t served 
out in sufficient quantity, and things got so bad at 
last that the men had meetings right orward of a 
ight about the way they were served. 

knew a good deal and heard a good deal, but it 
didn’t seem to be my place to go and tell tales, and 
besides, I never thought there’d be much the 
matter, more than a row, and perhaps a man or 
two put in irons, to be kept there till we got into 
port. I said so, in fact, to my mates Bill and Sam, 
‘and what’s more,’ I says, ‘ irons won’t do for me, 
my lads, so let’s make the best of things, and get a 
better 4 as soon as we can. Sam grunts, and 
Bill Smith said it was all right ; so we went on 
with what was set us to do, and made as little 
trouble of it as we could. 

But there was one chap aboard as the captain 
seemed quite to hate, and used yA upon him 
shameful. He was a thin wiry fellow, as yellow 
as a guinea, and looked as if he’d black blood in 
his veins ; but he always swore as he had not. 
He’d got a Dutch sort of name, Van Haigh, but 
hailed somewhere out of one of the West Indy 
Islands, and had knocked about almost everywhere. 
Curious-looking chap he was, looked as if he’d 
alwa: t his parlour-blinds half pulled down, 
and he’d peep at you sideways from underneath 
them in a Bp cat-like sort of way. He was 
quite a swell sort of fellow in his way, only dirty 
as dirty, and that didn’t do nothi wards setting 
off the big silver rings he had in his ears, and was 
uncommon proud of. We always used to call him 
Van for short ; and against this chap the skipper 
always seemed to have a spite, bullying him about 
more than all the rest put together, till you might 
have thought his life would have been miserable— 
but not it : he always shewed his white teeth and 


grinned, pocketing all both the ski and the 
mate gave him, till them pockets of his must have 
been and nigh unto bursting. Once the captain 


knocked him down with a marlinespike, but he 
never drew no knives, not even when the mate 


i , bpt it was a queer sort i 
Gidn't like the look of it. 


These sort of rows used generally to take 
when the passengers had gone down of a night, or 
before they came on deck of a morning. Whi 

before the cabin lot, Captain Harness was quite the 
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gentleman, and it seemed to me that he had a sort 
of hankering after Miss Bell, like some more of 
them, or else he wouldn’t have been so wonderfully 
civil about having Mr Bell’s chair moved here and 
there, and wanting him to take wine, and things 
that Mr Ward said he was better without. 

As to the fore-cabin ngers, they went on 
just about the same as fore-passengers mostly do : 
asked every day whether we were nearly there, 
played ship’s billiards, and a bit or two of music ; 
smoked a deal, and slept a deal more, and only did 
just so much work as they was obliged to. No 
doubt there was their little bits of squabbling, and 
courting, and so on going on ; but my eyes were 
turned in another direction; and, soon after we ’d 
crossed the line, I couldn’t help thinking how very 
sixy and seveny matters had growed. Instead of 
being friendly, there was = an unpleasantness 
between Mr Ward and the Bells, for the sick man 
was as jealous as could be, and it was plain enough 
that he downright hated the doctor. As for Miss 
Bell, as far as I could see, she never even bowed to 
him, and he and Tomtit used to walk up and down 
the deck together, as if they were the fastest of 
friends. ‘And why don’t they bow to one another 
as they used ?’ I says to myself, as I lay in my 
hammock. ‘ Why don’t you mind your own busi- 
ness and go to sleep?’ says Common-sense ; and as 
I was too tired to argufy, 1 made no answer, but 
went off sound. 


CHAPTER V. 


Now, if what I’m going to tell you had 
happened a week sooner, I should have been on 
the lookout for it, or, if it had come off a week 
later ; but, like many more such things, it came 
when it wasn’t expected, and my sails were took 
aback as much as anybody’s. 

Things had been going on more peaceably than 
usual—weather having been hot, with light steady 
wind, which just took us easily through the water 
with stunsails set alow and aloft. The heat had 
made the captain sleepy, and he shewed precious 
little on deck, while the mate, who always took 
his tone from the skipper, used just to give an 
order or two, and then make himself as comfort- 
able as he could. 

It was my watch one night with Sam Brown, 
Bill Smith, and a couple more. Hot! it was one 
of the hottest nights I ever knew, and we were 
lolling about over the sides, looking at the golden 
green water as it gently washed by the bows as we 
just parted it, making only way enough for the 
ship to answer her helm. Bill Smith had gone 
to take his trick at the wheel, and, looking 
along the deck, you could just make out his face 
by the binnacle-light shining up and around him. 

ere was a faint glow, too, up from the cabin sky- 
lights, and from where the ship's lanterns flashed 
on the water, else it was a thick darkness every- 
where, and us sailing through it, and seeming to 
get nearer and nearer to some great black heat, 
that made the perspiration stream out of you at 


pore. 
“Nuff to bake ’em down below, Sam,’ I says, 
after wed been quiet for a good hour. ‘I fancy if 
I was there, I should be for coming up and lying 
on the deck, where it’s cooler. 

‘Cooler!’ says one of them with us, ‘ why, the 
planks are hot yet.’ 

‘But you can breathe,’ I says. 


‘ Well, yes,’ says the other; ‘you can get your 
breath.’ 

Then we were quite still again for a piece, when 
Sam gives me a shove, to call my attention to 
something. 

‘Well, what now ?’ I says. 

‘ They ’re a-coming on deck,’ says Sam. 

‘ They ’re in the right of it,’ I says ; ‘ and if’—— 

I got no more out, for there was a hand clapped 
over my mouth, and the next moment I was at it 
in an up-and-down struggle with some one, but not 
so hard but that I heard Sam Brown go down like 
a bullock upon the deck ; and then I shook myself 
free, ran to the mizzen-shrouds, and sprang up them 
like a cat; and, as soon as I was out of reach, 
leaned down and listened. 

There was no mistake about it: the ship had 
been taken with hardly so much as a scuffle, and 
though I could not see more than a figure trot 

uickly by one of the skylights, I could hear that 
the hatches were being secured, and men posted 
there; and for a minute I felt sure that we had 
been boarded in the darkness, and that I, one of 
the principal men in the watch, had kept a bad 
look-out. Directly after, though, there came a bit 
more scuffling and an oath or two, and I heard a 
voice that I knew for Bill Smith’s, and another 
that I could tell was Van’s ; and then, like a light, 
it all came upon me that while we had been 
watching out-board, there was an enemy in the 
ship, and the men had risen. 
wouldn’t have it for a bit, feeling sure that I 
must have known of it; but I was obliged to give 
in, for I heard next in the darkness a hammering 
at the cabin doors, and the skipper’s voice shouting 
to be let out ; and then came the mate’s, backing 
him up; then a pistol-shot or two, and the shiver- 
ing of glass, like as if the cabin skylight had been 
broken; and then came Van’s shrill voice, giving 
orders, and threatening; and from the way the 
man spoke, I knew in a minute that there had 
been a chained devil amongst us, and that he had 
soon as I co m, ther a bi 
and get to think, I out it 
my knife, cuts a fresh bit of baccy, and then 
taking a = hold of the stay I was on, began to 
wonder what I’d better do next. Staying where I 
was did very well for the present; but it would 
not be such a great while before daybreak, and 
then I knew they would see me, and, if I didn’t 
come down, shoot me like a dog. I felt sure that 
they had done for my two poor mates, for I could 
not hear a sound of them; and seeing that joini 
the enemy below was out of the question, what 
do was to get to them in the cabin. But 
ow 

There I was, perched up close to the top, with 
the yard swinging gently to and fro; and between 
me and those I wanted to join, there was the 
enemy. I felt puzzled ; and in the midst of my 
thought, listening the while as I was to the 
—s of voices I heard below, I snapped to 
the lid of the steel box I had in my hand, and in 
the still night it sounded quite sharp and clear. 

‘What a fool!’ I said to myself, and crept in 
closer to the mast, for the voices below ceased, 
and two pistol-bullets came whistling through the 
rigging. Then there was a sharp whispering, and 
a couple more shots were fired; but I did not 
move, for it would have been like directing them 
where to aim. Then came Van’s voice, as he 
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shouted: ‘Fetch him down!’ And I knew from 
the way in which the rigging trembled that some 
of the enemy were coming up the shrouds to 
leeward and windward too. 

‘Hunt him overboard, if he won’t give in,’ 
shouted Van, and I set my teeth as I heard him ; 
but there was no time to spare, and feeling about 
for a sheet, I got hold of it, meaning to swing 
myself out clear, and hang quite still, while they 

aloft, and then try for some hiding-place 


where I could gain the deck. I held on tight for 
a moment, and listened ; and then in the darkness 
I could hear some one coming nearer and nearer, 
when, letting go with my feet, I swung gently off, 
and the next instant brushed up against something, 
when my heart gave a great bound, for I had 
found the way to get down to them in the cabin. 


CHAPTER VI. 


‘It may come to a fight though, after all, and a 
prick will keep some of them at a distance, I says 
to myself, and getting my legs well round the 
sheet, I got hold of my knife, and opened it with 
my teeth, before making use of the chance that 
had shewn itself. 

Perhaps it isn’t every one who knows what a 
wind-sail is, so I’ll tell you: it’s a contrivance 
like a great canvas stocking, six or seven feet 
round, and twenty or thirty long; and by letting 
one end of this hang down through the cabin 
hatch or skylight, and having the other bowsed up 
in the rigging, you have like a great open pipe 
bringing you down a reg’lar stream of cool air in 
the hot weather. 

Now it was just against the top end of this that 
I had brushed ; and as it seemed to me all I had 
to do was to slip in, check myself all I could, and 
then go down with a run amongst friends, where, 
if not safe, I should certainly share their fate, 
whatever it might be, besides, perhaps, being of 
some use. 

Fortunately, I had the rope, and hauling myself 
up a bit, after two or three tries, I got my legs in, 
lowered away quickly, and came down pretty 
smartly, not, as [ meant, in the chief-cabin, but 
upon the deck, where I was now struggling to get 
loose, like a monkey in a biscuit-bag, for they had 
done what I had not reckoned upon, dragged up 
the end of the wind-sail, and shut down the cabin 
skylight, most likely when I heard the shots and 
breaking glass 


g 
It was fucky for me that it was dark, for though 
the noise I made brought them round me, I had 
time first to slit the canvas and slip out, panting, 
and not knowing which way to turn. I knew they 
dare not fire, for fear of hitting one another, and 
starting off, 1 ran them once right round the deck, 
keeping as much as I could under the bulwarks. 
The second time round I came right against one 
fellow, and sent him down head over heels; but I 
knew it couldn’t last, and that in spite of ——e 
they must have me. I could hear panting an 
voices all round, and on leaving off running, and 
creeping cautiously about, more than once I felt 
some one pass close by me—regularly felt them, 
they were so close. Once I thought of getting into 
the chains, but I knew if I did they would see me 
as soon as it was daybreak. Then I thought I 
just as well jump overboard, and make an 
end of it, as be pitched over; directly after, I 
fancied I could crawl under the spare sail that 


covered the long-boat, and lie there. Last of all, I 
made for the POP, meaning to try and climb down 
to one of the cabin windows, but I stopped half- 
way, on account of the binnacle-light, and crept 
back towards the fore-part, to see if I could get 
down to the fore-cabin passengers. But it was of 
no use, and the only wonder was that I did not 
run right into some one’s arms ; but the chances, 
perhaps, were not, after all, so very much against 
me, and I kept clear till they grew savage, and I 
could hear that they were cutting about at me 
with either knives or cutlasses ; and in spite of 
my trouble then, I could not help wondering how 
they had come by their arms, for, of course, I could 
not know then how Van had stolen them from the 
cabin while the skipper was asleep. 

‘I may as well knock cain’? said to myself, 
and I was about to give up, meaning first to give 
’em one more round, when I stumbled. Twice 
over I had felt my bare feet slip upon the deck 
in what seemed blood, and had shuddered as { 
thought of how I should leave my footmarks all 
over the clean white boards; but this time I 
stumbled over what seemed to be a body, and 
should have fallen, if I had not gathered up m 
strength for a jump, and thrown myself favend, 
when, as if in one and the same moment, there 
was a crash as of breaking glass, a heavy fall, and 
then a foot was upon my throat, and a pistol held 
to my head. 


CHAPTER VII. 


I was that shaken and confused by my fall, that 
for a moment I could not speak, and when I could 
say a few words, I did not know who I was 
speaking to, expecting that it was Van, till a voice 
I seemed to know whispered: ‘If you attempt to 
move, I fire.’ 

‘I ain’t going to move, Mr Ward,’ I says at last : 
‘it’s been too hard work to get here ; but if youll 
pynt your pistol up at the skylight, it’ll be better, 
or some one else will be tumbling down after me. 
Only wish Sam Brown would.’ 

« Pitched me down more’n half a hour ago,’ 
growled a voice I knew. 

‘What’s come of Bill Smith ?’ I says. 

‘Lyin’ on the deck with his head split, says 
Sam, ‘if they ain’t pitched him pl 

Then I heard a whispering consultation going 
on, which seemed to be about whether I was to be 
trusted, when Mr Ward seemed to be taking m 
part, and then the skipper whispers to me: ‘If 

ou’ll be faithful to us, Roberts, you shall 

well rewarded; but if you play fast and loose, 

mind, we are well armed, and there will be no 
mercy for you.’ 

‘Who’s playing fast and loose?’ I says gruffl 
as old Sam. ‘Ain’t I been cut at, and shot at, an 
then pitched neck and crop through the cabin 
skylight! If that’s your fast and loose, give me 
slow and tight for a game, I says; but mind you, 
it’s my opinion that there’s something else to do 
but play, for them beggars mean mischief, 

*1°ll be answerable for him, Captain Harness,’ 
says Mr Ward; and though all this went on in 
whispers, there wasn’t a face to be seen, every light 
having been put out. ‘You may trust him, he’s 


no spy.’ 

‘ PY be hanged!’ I says. ‘ Who’s going to play 
spy down here, in a place as is dark as an em ty 
pitch-kettle in a ship’s hold! Don’t I tell you Tye 
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had to cut and run for my life, and what more do 
Mr Ward ; ‘onl 

‘Nothing, my man,’ says ; ‘only your 
help as a good and true British sailor, for here are 
women and children for us to protect.’ 

‘ However shall I get to my birds ?’ some one says 
from out of the darkness. 

‘Birds !’ I says : ‘you won’t want no more birds, 
sir, for it’s my impression as we’re going to be kept 

up ourselves now.’ 
ust then I seemed to catch just a faint glimpse 
of a face the it = 
e again, an a minute after I got another 

ein pse, and then another, when it was plain 
enough that the day was breaking ; and by degrees 
the pale light stole down through the skylight till 
the anxious of all the passengers, with the 
two officers and Sam Brown, was plain enough 
to see; and s e, and haggard, and queer they 
looked ; but for all that, there was an air of deter- 
mination amo them, that shewed they meant 
mischief; and I soon gathered from Mr Ward’s 
words that he was spurring the captain on to try 
and retake the ship. 

‘I’m afraid it would only be a sacrifice of life, 
if I did,’ said the skipper. 

*It would be a sacrifice of duty, if you did not 
sir,” says Mr Ward warmly. 

‘Perhaps you’d better retake her yourself, sir, 


says the skipper sulkily. 
i peter shall try, sir, if you do not do your 


duty to protect these helpless women. But we 
have a right to demand your assistance, and we 
do ; while I have the word of every man present 
that he will fight to the last gasp for those who 
need our protection.’ 

‘I cannot fight, but I can load for you,’ said a 
voice from behind ; and looking round, as many of 
us did, there stood Mr Bell, pale as a ghost, but 


quite calm, and leaning upon his sister’s arm ; | still 


while, if I could have seen anything in a woman to 
admire, I should have said she looked beautiful 
just then—being quite pale and calm—like the 
sea of a still morning before the sun rises. 

‘There ’s something to fight for there,’ says Sam 


in my ear. 

‘Why didn’t they all stop at home?’ I says. 
‘Just look what a mess they’ve got themselves in 
through being aboard ship, which is the last place 
as they should be in’ 

What Mr Ward had said seemed to have warmed 
the captain up ; for sooner than see another take 
his place, he set to, and to hunt out what 
arms he could find, after placing Mr Ward to 
guard the broken skylight, which he did with a 
revolver and a thin skewer of a thing out of a 
walking-stick, and it put me in mind of what I have 
read about some one being put in the fore-front of 
the battle ; but the young man never said a word ; 
and then, after a bit of a rammage, the captain came 
back to serve out what arms he could get hold of, 
but that wasn’t many, for the enemy had pre 
well emptied the locker where they were ke 
A precious poor lot there was left for us to defend 
ourselves and a whole tribe of women and children ; 
my share being an empty pistol, which didn’t seem 
to be so much use as a fellow’s fist, that being 
a handy sort of weapon in a tussle. 

Everything was done quiet as could be, so as not 
to let them on deck know what we were doing ; 
but as soon as the arming part was finished, and 


pt.| took hold of a — blunt cutlash, looking 


for two more pistols, two cutlashes, and a couple of 

rting-guns, that two of the 
to shoot sea-birds with—was 
muster, 

As is always the case when it’s wanted, neither 
of these rs had any more powder; and 
when Mr Ward's little pistol- had been 

round once, there was not another 

eft ; but the captain had gone to get more, and we 
were é ing him back, piling up hammocks 
and bedding the while, to keep the mutineers off, 
and to have something to fight from behind. I 
was doing all I could, after eee charge 
of powder and a whole handful of -shot into 
my pistol, when Mr Ward beckons to me and 
enhinenes ‘Go and see why he don’t come back: 
it’s time to be on the alert, for they are moving 
so ped lightly off- feet be bare, 
step ightly off—my feet bei 
making no noise on the 
upon the captain quickly, I saw him just putting 
down a water-can, and he turned round to me, 
oe as a sheet, as he says: ‘It’s no use, 
my ; resistance would be vain, for they’ve 
contrived to wet what powder we had. ) a 
at it.’ 

He pointed to the little keg and a small case of 
cartridges, and sure enough they were all dripping 
wet, while it seemed rather isi the 
wetting looked so fresh. But I did not say so, 
only that Mr Ward hoped he’d make haste. 

‘Curse Mr Ward!’ he muttered; and then he 

own out, as if I was going to whi idn’t 
make a sound for all that. © 


we could 


‘I fear that we must give Mr Ward,’ says 
the skipper, ‘for the powder is all wet.’ 
There was a regular groan of dismay at the news, 


as mice, and the children too 
wonderful. 

‘Who talks of giving up?’ says Mr Bell, his 
pale face flushing up as he spoke, holding one hand 
to his side. ‘Do you call yourselves men to hint 
at such a thing? I am no man now, only a 
broken, wasted shadow of a man, or, by the 
who made me, Captain Harness, I’d strike you 
down! Look at these women, men! think of their 
fate if those scoundrels get the upper hand— 
completely—Mr Ward—you—as a gentleman— 
my sister-—God help’—— 

The r young fellow staggered, and would 
have fallen, for the blood was trickling down upon 
his shirt-front—gushing from his lips; but Mr 
Ward saved him, springing forward as a cry burst 
from Miss Bell ; and he was laid upon a mattress 
in one of the cabins fainting—dying, it seemed 
to me. 

Then there was a murmur amongst the 
sengers, of such a nature that Captain Seen 
found he must make some show of a fight, or it 


and one woman gave a sort of sob, else oF were 
ving 


tty | would be done without him ; and accordingly he 


pale, but making-believe to tuck up the wristband 
of his shirt, to have free play for killing six or 

or the passen mustered, there was 
about eighteen of a and had they been well 
armed, numbers being about equal, I don’t think 
we should have had much the worst of it; but 
ever so many of them had no arms at and 


I looked round, I could see that the game was up, 
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done. I had a pretty jack-knife ; and not 
having much faith in the pistol, I was about to 
trust to the bit of steel, same as Sam Brown, who 
had one with a spring-back and a good seven-inch 
blade, so I says to Tomtit: ‘ P’r’aps you’d like the 
pistol, sir;’ and he took it quietly and earnestly, 
tapping the back, to make sure the powder was 
up the nipple, and I thought to myself, that’s in 
the right anyhow. 

‘Are you ready?’ says the skipper; for they 
were evidently collecting up above, and some one 
fired a pistol down the skylight, but none of us 
Not Steward 

‘Not quite, sir,’ I says.—‘ Ste » su ou 
hand some of knives 0’ 
trouble you for the big beef-carver, as I spoke first.’ 

Mr Ward turned round and smiled at me; and 
I gave him a nod, turned up my sleeve too, and 
then laid hold of the big carver, which did not 
make such a bad weapon, being new, sharp-pointed, 
and stiff; while my idea ut a knife into a 
dozen hands that before had ocline to shew. 

‘Pile more mattresses and hammocks 
Mr Ward ; for it was plain that neither the — 
nor Mr Wallace meant to do much towards what 
was going to take place ; and then I saw the doctor 
give one look towards where Mr Bell was lying, 
and run across, as if to see how he was; but he 
hurriedly caught hold of Miss Bell’s hand, and I 

away, she gave a 
sort of ak ob hu. Next moment he was back 
at my side, just as the cabin-hatch was flung open, 
and the shuffling of feet told that the mutineers 
meant to make their rush. 


OUR PUBLIC STATUES. 


WE certainly cannot compliment ourselves, or 
expect to be complimented by others, on our 
success in regard to public statues. We can doubt- 
less make a statue, and a good one too ; or rather, 
our sculptors can when left to their own genius ; but 
there is nearly always something or other to bri 
trouble and disappointment in connection wit 
their efforts. Ifa statue is to be paid for, wholly 
or in part, out of the public purse, Lords and 
Commons insist on having a voice in the matter ; 
there are committees and commissions ; there are 
boards and departments; there are referees and 
judges. As all these worthy tribunals are com- 
posed of worthy people claiming to have a taste, 
the upshot is that some of them check the rest, 
and are checked in turn, until a general check- 
mate is effected. 

And yet our —_ statues comprise some fine 
works, executed by sculptors whose names will 
live. There ought to be something good provided 
for us from the chisels of Chantrey, Bail » Wyatt. 
Westmacott, Marshall, Foley, Bell, M‘Dowell, an 
Marochetti; and selecting in the metropolis such 
statues as are under the charge of that much- 
harassed official, the Chief Commissioner of Works 
and Buildings, we find them (from a recently 
published parliamentary paper) to be about forty 
in number. ere are other statues, it is true, 
which have been erected at the public expense, 
or from the public purse in aid of private subscri 
tions, and p in royal or national in 
St Paul's, or in Westminster Abbey ; but these do 
not come under our present notice. 

Most of these forty have an obscure biography, 


¢ 


and are honoured by very few glances from the 
public eye; but the history of some of them is 
curious and notable. 

The equestrian statue of Charles I. at Charing 
Cross is among the best placed and the best looking 
ofthe whole. Modelled by Lesueur, about 1638, on 
commission from the Earl of Arundel, it was cast 
in bronze, and set up on its pedestal. When the 
hapless monarch been consigned to the block, 
his statue became as unpopular as himself ; it was 
taken down, by order of the revolutionary parlia- 
ment, and broken up; or rather, it was sold to 
one Rivers, a brazier in Holborn, with strict in- 
junctions that it should be broken up. But Rivers 
was either a royalist or a sly-boots; he kept the 
statue intact, buried it underground, and drove 
a brisk trade in bronze-handled knives and forks, 
pretending that the bronze was derived from the 
statue. Long after the season of turmoil, when 
the royalists and Charles II. were in power 
and in fashion, the bronze statue came forth 3 into 
light, and was set up in 1674 on the present 
eae which was executed by Grinling Gibbons, 

e poet Waller praised the king and the statue 
with most courtly panegyric; but Andrew Mar- 
vell contrived to make a good deal of fun out of 
both. Sir Robert Vyner, Lord Mayor of London, 
about that time put up a statue of Charles II. at 
Stocks’ Market, on the spot where the Mansion 
House now stands; and as Marvell had not much 
more love for the one monarch than for the other, 
he wrote a satirical dialogue, purporting to be 
held between the two bronze horses. Each horse 
—the one attacking t rofligacy o es IL, 
the other the despotism rot “Ghacles I. Charing 
Cross, making an onslaught on Stocks’ Market, 
said, among other bitter things, it was wondrous 


That he should be styled Defender of the Faith, 
Who a not a word that the Word of God 
saith ! 


Though, he changed his religion, I hope he’s so 
Not to think his own father is gone to the devil. 


—and many other pretty my a of the same kind. 
The sword held by Charles L, in the statue at 
Charing Cross, is a modern one. The odd story 
concerning the substitution of the new sword for 
the old, we will take from Chambers’s Book of Days: 
‘In Notes and Queries for 1850, Mr Planché asked : 
“When did the real sword of Charles L’s time, 
which but a few years back hung at the side of 
that monarch’s equestrian fi at ing Cross, 
disappear ; and what has me of it? This 
question was put, at my suggestion, to the official 
authorities by the Secretary of the British Archzo- 
logical Association ; but no information could be 
obtained on the subject. That the sword was a teal 
one of that period, I state upon the authority of 
my learned friend, the late Sir uel Meyrick, who 
had ascertained the fact, and pointed out to me its 
loss.” To this query, Mr Street shortly afterwards 
replied: “The sword disappeared about the time 
of the coronation of her present Majesty, when 
some scaffolding was erected about the statue, 
which afforded great facilities for removing the 
rapier (for such it was) ; and I always understood 
that it found its way, by some means or other, to 
the museum (so called) of the notorious Captai 

D——; where, in company with the wand of the 
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Great Wizard of the North, and other well-known 
articles, it was carefully labelled and numbered, 
and a little account appended of the circumstance 
of its acquisition and removal.” The editor of 
Notes and Queries pointedly added: “The age of 
chivalry is pete ts past, otherwise the idea of 
disarming a statue would never have entered the 
head of any man of arms even in his most frolic- 
some mood.” We may conclude, then, that the 
present sword of this remarkable statue is a modern 
substitute.’ 

None of our other statues come up to this of 
Charles I, in what may be called sensational 
incidents ; though several among them have been 
much talked about. In the open quadrangle of 
Whitehall Yard or Gardens is Grinling Gibbons’s 
statue of James IL, set up in 1686. een Anne 
is to be seen in all her glory in two squares 
named expressly in her honour-——Queen Square, 
Westminster, and Queen Square, Bloomsbury— 
by whom executed, ‘ your deponent knoweth not.’ 

rge II. is seen by afew, and only a few, Londoners, 
in a place once very fashionable and —— but 
now among the most unlively quadrangles in 
the metropolis, Golden Square. Somme IIL, of 
glorious memory, has more than two —— 
we imagine, within metropolitan limits ; but those 
under the command of the Board of Works are 
the one by Bacon in the quadrangle of Somerset 
House, and Wyatt's ‘ pigtail statue’ in Pall-Mall 
East. The latter has been a good deal laughed 
at ; for royal George’s pigtail stands out horizon- 
tally in a most mirth-provoking way. When this 
statue was first cast, in 1836, permission was 
obtained to set it up in the triangular space of 
ground where Pall-Mall East and Cockspur Street 
meet—not a bad place for a statue, all things con- 
sidered. But certain clauses in the leases of 
certain houses near at hand provided that the 
said trian, space should be left unoccupied ; 
and the inhabitants objected to the pigtail statue 
as an ugly sight. The affair was brought before the 
Vice-chancellor’s Court, and the Solicitor-general 
urged that the Pall-Mall-Easters ought to be 
— at having so good a statue of so good a 
ing—but they did not seem to see it. The Vice- 
chancellor decided that the leases entitled the 
inhabitants to expel the statue from the selected 
_ ; but the Lord Chancellor, on appeal, decided 
that the leases did not give this power. And so 
the statue remained, to stand its chance of bein 
welcomed as a work of high art. If the pig-tai 
would wag a little—but it won't; it only stands 
out to invite the east wind. 

Coming down to the time of George the Magnifi- 
cent, we find Chantrey’s equestrian statue of that 
monarch, at the north-east corner of Trafalgar 
Square—set up, not during George’s time, but in 
1845. Several statues of notabilities are to be met 
with in the squares of London, not included in 
the present list, because they are not under the 
supervision of the Board of Works—such as those 
of the Duke of Cumberland, in Cavendish Square ; 
Lord George Bentinck, also in Cavendish Square ; 
the Duke of Bedford, in Russell Square ; Charles 
James Fox, in Bloomsbury Square; William Pitt, 
in Hanover Square; the statue of the Queen, 
in the Royal Exchange; Sir Robert Peel, in 
Cheapside ; the Duke of York (stuck up so high, 
as a wag suggested, to be ‘out of the reach of 
his creditors’), and the Guards’ Memorial, in 
Waterloo Place ; Lord Herbert of Lea, in front of 


the War-office ; and, latest of all, Richard Cobden, 
in Camden Town. 

As to the Great Duke, the controversies concern- 
ing his statues have been almost interminable. Pass- 
ing by Milnes’s, on Tower Green, and Chantrey’s, 
in front of the Royal Exchange (which have 
passed pretty well through their troubles), there is 
at the present time in preparation a statue, tomb, 
sarcophagus, mausoleum, or something of the kind, 
which is to be placed in or under St Paul’s 
Cathedral. Money has been spent upon it some- 
what lavishly ; but hardly any of us can tell who 
is executing it, how long it has been in hand, 
when it will be finished, what will be the ultimate 
cost, or what it will be like when done. Then 
there is the Achilles Statue in Hyde Park, erected in 
honour of the Duke in 1822. It was a ladies’ present 
to the nation, and was, as the inscription tells us, 
‘Inscribed by the Women of England to Arthur 
Duke of Wellington and his brave companions in 
arms. It was cast by Sir Richard Westmacott 
from cannon taken in the victories of Salamanca, 
Vittoria, Toulouse, and Waterloo, at a cost of ten 
thousand pounds. Besides adverse and somewhat 
indecorous criticisms on the practice of adopting 
the nude antique in celebration of modern heroes, 
this statue has been called a misnomer ; it is not 
Achilles at all, but merely a copy from one of 
the unnamed antiques at Rome. But the most 
stormy ‘Duke’ we have had is that which sur- 
mounts the arch at the end of Constitution Hill, 
Hyde Park Corner. When Mr Wyatt had com- 

leted it, the question arose where to place this 

robdingnagian work of art. It is the — 
equestrian statue ever cast in this country ; an it 
took about twenty of Barclay and Perkins’s mag- 
nificent horses—in lieu of all the Queen’s horses 
and all the Queen’s men—to draw it from the 
sculptor’s studio (or rather from the caster’s 
foundry) to its place of destination. What a 
battle there was! Commissioners of Works urged 
how grand it would look to have the Great Duke’s 
efligy just opposite the Great Duke’s mansion, and 
at the end of the fine drive leading from the royal 
palace. The architect, on the other hand, protested 
that his arch was never intended to support a 
gigantic equestrian statue; and he was backed by 
connoisseurs, who denounced the bad taste of the 
whole affair. But the ‘Works’ conquered ; and, as 
we all know, the bronze Duke has remained there 
ever since, pointing to something (nobody knows 
exactly what), | looking very funny in his 
cocked-hat and cloak. 

Then, again, there is Nelson. None under 
middle-aged folk can remember the day when 
that Trafalgar Square statue and column were 
first begun. It was thirty years ago; and the 
work is not yet really finished! Mr Railton 
designed the column itself, which was built very 
slowly. It is admitted to be a good thing of 
the kind; but then came a question whether a 
Corinthian column would form a proper — 
for a statue of a naval hero. ter abundant 
wrangling on all sides, this question was decided 
in the affirmative ; and Mr Baily was employed to 
chisel a statue of Nelson in granite. It really 
matters not much whether the statue is a good one; 
for it is perched up so high that excellences and 
defects are all one. The money went quite as fast 
as it came in ; and parliament was invited to come 
to the aid of private subscriptions, in order that the 
bas-reliefs on the four sides of the pedestal, and the 
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four lions at the corners, might be finished. The 
four bas-reliefs were, in the lapse of years, executed 
(by Carew, Woodington, Ternouth, and Watson) ; 
the enormous lions, by Sir Edwin Landseer, were 
finished, and set in their places; the critics 
renewed the criticisms which they had commenced 
more than a quarter of a century before; and 
people are still prone to ask whether the forty 
thousand pounds sunk in the Nelson Column 
and its appendages were well invested. 

Sir Charles James Napier’s statue in Trafalgar 
Square, by Adams, and Sir Henry Havelock’s in 
the same locality, by Behnes, were set up about 
ten years ago—paid for by private subscriptions, 
but honoured with a sort of governmental care 
and recognition. Then there are Marshall’s statue 
of Dr Jenner, in Kensington Gardens ; Noble’s Sir 
John M‘Grigor, in the grounds of Chelsea Hospital ; 
the same sculptor’s statue of Sir John Franklin, in 
the garden of Carlton House Terrace ; and Foley’s 
Sir Charles Barry, in or near the gorgeous legis 
tive palace which that architect built. As to Baron 
Marochetti’s Richard Cceur-de-Lion, in Palace 
Yard, one does not quite see the connection be- 
tween the man and the building in front of which 
he is placed, however much we may admire the 
sword pointing bolt upright. The statues of 
Canning and Peel, in the open space near St 

t’s Church, have been subjects of furious 
war, honourable members having almost come to 
blows about them—in relation to the artistic fit- 
ness of the sites ; indeed, it is not improbable that, 
by the time this sheet reaches the reader’s hands, 
Sir Robert will have been dethroned altogether, 
pending the choice of a new locality for him. As 
to the six statues of kings, in Westminster Hall, 
intrusted, in 1867, to Thorneycroft, Weekes, 
Woolner, and Theed, we must wait a little longer 
before deciding whether to quarrel about them or 
not. And as to the statues of Hampden, Selden, 
Walpole, Falkland, Clarendon, Somers, Chatham, 
Mansfield, Fox, Pitt, Grattan, and Burke, in St 
Stephen’s Gallery, there has been no end of 

mbling ; because, neither in this Gallery nor 
in Westminster Hall is there a statue of Oliver 
Cromwell—which, as regards our national history, 
is something like leaving out one whole section 
from Hume, and a good many sections from 
Carlyle. 


LITTLE VENICE. 


WHEN the first Spaniards who came to the 
American coast, the famous (and infamous) Con- 
a discovered the territory north of the 

razil, they found the Maracaibo tribe gg, 
huts which were built on piles in a lake. The 
similarity of this primitive architecture to the 
style of beautiful Venice suggested to the invaders, 
who had a turn for poetical nomenclature, to name 
the new ‘ annexation’ Venezuela, or Little Venice. 
The term, which was more pretty than appropriate 
even then, is an absurd misnomer now, when it has 
been extended to a region ‘four times the size of 
Prussia, which comprehends a forest larger than 
France, steppes like those of Gobi, and mountain 
tracts which it would take many Switzerlands to 
match.’* Probably very few people who have not 


* Venezuela, or Sketches of Life in a South American 
ublic; with the Hi. of the Loan of 1864 By 
-RS.,&e, London: Chapman 


been there know much about Venezuela. The charm 
of the unknown hangs around the South American 
republics in an unusual degree, considering how 
very high in the sky is the sun of universal know- 
ledge at this time of day. People know that they 
are tremendously big places, in one sense, but 
conceive that they are very little in another; and 
outside that not very sound or ey generalisa- 
tion, they have a vague notion that the history of 
these immense tracts of the beautiful earth is 
roughly composed of revolutions, civil and other 
wars, a bewildering succession of ‘ presidents,’ shaky 
— credit; loans, attended with difficulty and 

istrust ; hovering wild Indians, popularly known, 
or rather unknown, as ‘ tribes ;’ heat, earthquakes, 
bull-fights, bell-ringings, ‘ processions,’ Spanish 
manners, and easy eae As far as Venezuela is 
concerned, Mr Eastwick gives his compatriots an 
opportunity of learning all about life in that part 
of the world, which they may avail themselves of, 
without any apprehension of finding the process 
merely useful. 

Landing at La Guaira, which he declares to be 
‘the hottest place in the world’—a distinction 
which tropical tourists claim for many other 
localities—he first, of course, abuses the mosquitoes, 
and then acknowledges that the port, otherwise 
detestable, is one of the most picturesque places 
imaginable, with its huge blue, black, and green 
masses of rock heaped up into the clouds, forming 
a mountain, rising abruptly from the sea to a 
height of eight thousand feet. La Guaira is a dirty 
place, where nobody ever takes any exercise, and 
where, ‘as there are no En to Boca outdoor 
amusements are unknown ;’ so the traveller started 
for Cardcas, and had his first experience of a 
Venezuelan mountain-road. After an ascent of a 
thousand feet, the heat is less unbearable; but the 
speed is terrific, and the recklessness of the drivers 
great. Here is a pleasant anecdote: ‘The turns 
were so abrupt as to be quite invisible while one 
was es the precipice, from which they 
diverged almost at right angles. We seemed to be 
galloping straight into the abyss, and we did reach 
its very brink, and then swept round by a turn 
in the road, which only at that moment shewed 
itself. There are similar roads over the mountains 
in Peru, and it is said that a late president of that 
country got so alarmed on one occasion, that he 
shouted to the youth who was driving to stop. 
The mozo, however, rather enjoying the joke, 
drove on faster than ever, till the president, draw- 
ing out a pistol, called to him that he would shoot 
him dead unless he pulled up instantly. This was 
a hint not to be disregarded, so the youth obeyed, 
but turned round and said, with the usual freedom 
or impudence of the country: “Truly, you’re a 
fine fellow to be president of Peru, if you are 
afraid of such a trifle as this.” 

Mr Eastwick arrived at Caracas in the midst of a 
Jiesta, which indeed it would seem difficult to avoid. 
South American Catholicism is very joyous and 
buoyant in its manifestations. Bell-ringing and fire- 
works are perpetually going on ; andthe women, who, 
at Caracas, remarkably ceful, 
are tu meeting together, and walking to 
the religious exercise which 
is regarded with much approbation by the male 
sex. The Venezuelan ladies have dark complexions 
and little bloom, but they ‘ whip creation,’ accord- 
ing to enthusiastic Yankee evidence, in the attrac- 
tive particulars of large black eyes, brilliantly 
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white teeth, slight waists, and faultless feet and 
ankles. The site of the Venezuelan capital is both 
strong and beautiful, but Valencia would be a 
better seat of government, as it possesses the richest 
soil and the best seaport in South America. The 
environs of the capital are by 
reason of the traces of the awful earthquake of 
1812, which did its work with suddenness almost 
as ai ing as that which destroyed Manila. 
There is much simple force in this description : 
*On Holy Thursday, 26th March 1812, the churches 
were crowded with ladies dressed in their gayest 
attire. The chapels of the convents were filled 
with nuns, the streets with people from the neigh- 
bouring villages. At the barracks of San Carlos, 
a regiment of six hundred men were mustering 
, nor a thought of danger in the heart of an 
one. earth seemed to move 
the church bells tolled, and a tremendous subter- 
ranean noise was heard. The perpendicular motion 
lasted four seconds, and was instantly succeeded by 
a violent undula' movement, which continued 
six seconds more, In those ten seconds that great 
ith fifty thousand inhabitants, had become 
of blood-stained ruins. The churches of 
racia and Trinidad, with towers one hun- 
dred and fifty-one feet high, were so ey 
levelled, that in their place only shapeless mounds 
remained, spread out to a great distance, but not 
more than five feet high. Every convent was 
, and of the inmates scarcely one escaped. 
The barrack of San Carlos was hurled forward 
from its base, and of the six hundred soldiers 
ing below its walls, not a man was left 
alive. A vast cloud of dust rose up to heaven, and 
with it ascended the shrieks of more than twenty 
thousand human beings dying or wounded in the 
ruins. Great rocks came thundering down from 
the mountains, and at intervals explosions, like 
the discharge of innumerable pieces of artillery, 
were heard beneath the earth’ No wonder that 
the survivors were so terrified that they could not 
to their customary work for long afterwards, 
were continuall. 
religious exercises. But one would like to know 
who was the individual who, amid the horror and 
the appalling danger of the hour, timed the earth- 
lasted just ten 
secon 


Alta 


Two objects of interest are to be found in 
the Cerro d’Avila, near the capital: the first is the 
Catholic cemetery, the finest in South America; 
and the second is the Torna, or reservoir, which 
supplies the city with water. The Torna is situ- 
ated in a thickly wooded ravine, and a very narrow 
path leads to it, surmounted by a rocky terrace, 
which is a favourite promenade for snakes. It is 
not uncommon to see a reunion of forty or fifty 
rattlesnakes and other a taking the air and 
the sun in that spot. Wages are very high in 
Cardcas, trade is , the le have a taste for 
amusement, and altogether ick considers 
that ‘if it were not for earthquakes, epidemics, 
insect plagues, triennial revolutions, and bell-ring- 
ing, there would be few more desirable localities 
for a residence,’ 

Republicanism finds its full ion in Vene- 
zuela, not always satisfactorily to the visitor accus- 
tomed to other institutions. Little Venice is the 
it, of ‘the vagrant ladies and gentlemen who 


absorbed with "prayer and | suffi 


ou short visits to replenish their purses and 

Saiosbes, leave you without notice, an severely 
repress any attempt to communicate with them as 
to your domestic arrangements.” You may talk 
with them on general subjects, such as the weather 
or the theatre, and on politics you may be as 
expansive as you please ; for where any one may 
become a general or a president in a few days, that 
subject is universally interesting. The theory that 
one man is as good as another appears to have 
acquired in practice in this happy land the Irish 
corollary of ‘and better, judging from the follow- 
ing amusing anecdotes: ‘ In one of the best houses 
where I was a guest, the gentleman who cleaned 
the boots always came into my room with his hat 
on, and a cigar in his mouth ; and another gentle- 
man, whom I had engaged to assist Juan, left me 
the day after his arrival, on — refused the 
custody of my keys and purse, which he candidly 
stated was the only duty he felt equal to. On 
my sitting down to play chess with the wife of 
the president of one of the states, half-a-dozen 
female servants, of every shade, from tawny twi- 
light to black night, surrounded the table, and 
began to watch the game. The first time I went 
to a tailor, I was accompanied by a Creole friend, 
who undertook to shew me the best place. We had 
to wait some time before the gentleman of the 
shop a' When he did, he came in with the 
inevitable cigar in his mouth. He raised his hat 
politely to my friend, walked —_ Ay me, 
shook hands, and asked me how I di e then 
sat down on the counter, put various questions 
to me ing my coming to Venezuela, talked 
on subjects, and at the end of a quarter of 
an hour intimated that he was ready to oblige me 
if I wanted a coat. This tailor was an officer in the 
army, and coming in on one occasion to measure a 
friend of mine, wore his uniform and spurs,’ 

Public honour and honesty do not attain to a 
high standard. There is too much adventuring, 
too little stability, and not —- grave, dignified 

ublic’opinion. Perception of 

nited Rates, and j 


r 

rrowing. It is difficult to discern the objects of 
expense. ‘ You Venezuelans,’ said Mr Eastwick to 
a well-informed native of Caracas, ‘are not extrava- 

t. Your soil is the richest in the world, and 
never been trodden by an invader since 

Spani was driven out. Then why are you 

ways borrowing from other countries? How is 
it, when the northern republic has made such 
progress, the population here is all but statio ; 
the seas and rivers are without steamers, 
country without roads, and commerce languish- 
ing?’ In a condensation of the Creole’s reply ma; 
be found a sketch of all which Mr Eastwick’s 
book advances. As to the superiority of North 
America, he explained it first by the difference in 
‘the — by the active and mercurial tempera- 
ment of the ‘Yank,’ and by the fact, that long 
before Lexington and Bunker's Hill, the Northerns 
were fit for self-government ; while the Southerns 
are not fit for it now. The Spaniards kept their 
subjects ignorant. There were no schools; and 
the first printing-press was set up at Cardcas in 
1816. 8 did nothing to introduce 
the cultivation of any plant, or improve farming. 
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The culture of the vine and the olive was pro- 
hibited, and that of tobacco was made a crown 
monopoly. Emigration was all but prevented. 
Under the circumstances, it is rather a wonder 
‘that the republic should exist at all, than that it 
should have made so a. Mr Eastwick 
enters very fully and lucidly into the causes of the 
chronic impecuniosity of the country; and sad 
and serious as the facts are, it is impossible not to 
feel some amusement at the coolness and ingenuity 
with which the robbery of the public is carried on. 
It is not too much to say that all the revolutions 
at Venezuela commence at the custom-houses, 
‘Owing to the frauds of the officials, the revenue 
falls short ; to make up the deficiency, the customs 
are raised, until the necessaries of life are too dear 
for men of small means. Thus discontent is sown 
broadcast ; and discontent leads to conspiracies.’ 
According to the published returns, the Venezuelans 
must be the dirtiest in the world with any pre- 
tensions to civilisation, since it is officially made 
out that a quarter of an ounce of soap in a week is 
all that ub person uses. The province of Cardcas 
alone consumes a hundred barrels of flour a day ; 
but according to the custom-house returns, the 
daily consumption of all Venezuela does not reach 
sixty-nine barrels. Under such circumstances, it 
is no wonder that the public treasury is empty, 
and that money has to be borrowed in foreign 
markets. A large portion of Mr Eastwick’s book 
refers to the proceedings ting the Vene- 
melan loan of 1864, for which he was commis- 


sioner. 

Arrived at Valencia, the stranger is struck 
with the strictly republican style in which the 
business of the government is carried on, the 
council meeting in a = room, without one 
superfluous article of furniture, while external 
loiterers lean on the window-sills, and stare at 
the debaters. The Valencians seem to be happy, 
idle, and ignorant people, with a splendid 
for basking in the sun, and plenty of sun to bas 
in. Looking down on the city from the Morro, 
Mr Eastwick asked himself how it was that in 
three centuries it had made so little progress in 
wealth, population, and importance, endowed as 
it is with a healthy and utiful site, a soil 
unmatched for fertility, a position on one of the 
great high-roads of South American commerce, 
and near the unrivalled harbour of Puerto Cabello. 

A broad expanse of beautiful vegetation stretches 
on all sides around the beautiful lake of Taricagua, 
the ~~ ornament of one of the loveliest 
scenes in the world. Looking across its breadth, 
towards the city, one sees ‘a glittering expanse of 
silver water, studded with fairy islets, rich masses 
of foliage of every hue, a city in the distance that 
seems built of white marble, and hills that gradu- 
ally swell into blue mountains’ Ascending the 
mountains, the traveller still sees the beautiful 
lake, until the grand forests intervene, and the 
scene then assumes another aspect of the Protean, 
but omnipresent beauty of the tropical countries. 
Tn one of the mountain ridges, after he had left 
far behind him the famous valley of Araguas, the 
traveller was caught in a sudden shower of the 
fierce, 7, ing, sweeping rain which he had experi- 
ence of in similar regions. He and his attendant 
looked about for shelter, and found it, under these 
circumstances—the only story of a sinister sound, 
the only trace of grimness in a remarkably pleasant 
book. ‘Seeing a low hut on the side of th 


we made up to it, and knocked. The door was 
by a short but squarely built woman 
of middle age and forbidding appearance, who 
objected strongly to our entering. However, the 
storm looked even uglier than she did, so we 
would not take a denial, but went in, and seated 
ourselves on a rude bench. I asked her how she 
could live alone in such a wild forest. She said 
she had had a friend, who had been killed by a 
snake, but that she was not afraid to remain, 
though alone. She added that she should v 
likely be bitten by a snake too, for serpents of 
kinds were most numerous, especially cascabols 
(rattlesnakes). There were also tigres (panthers), 
she said, but she did not fear them much. It 
afterwards occurred to me that she was probably a 
leper, and consequently safe from human savages, 
and necessarily an outcast.’ 

A simple, plain picture of one of the most 
melancholy conditions of existence possible to a 
human being—a whole tragedy in a few lines, the 
= of a life of fear, privation, and utter solitude. 

he resources of Venezuela, as regards mineral 
and vegetable wealth, are enormous. The gold- 
fields in Guayana are probably among the largest 
in the world. Between Arva and 7 there is 
a silver mine. The Quebrada mines, of red copper, 
yield an ore superior to that of Sweden, Chile or 
Australia. There are several other valuable copper- 
mines. Iron is abundant in Panina, in Guayana. 
Tin mines are numerous, and lead mines exist in 
Tocuyo. Coal is found in Coro. Trujillo and 
Cumand have rich mines of petroleum, and there 
is a valuable salt mine at Aragua ; a sulphur mine 
at Avechez, and abundance of earth suitable for 
porcelain. Garnets are found in the Silla Moun- 
tain, near La Guaira; and along the sierra of the 
coast are inexhaustible supplies of marble, granite, 
slate, rock-crystal, gypsum, and lime. The 
table wealth of Venezuela is almost incalculable, 
its items are beyond counting. Coffee, cocoa, 
cotton, sugar-cane, tobacco, and indigo are among 
the chief; and of the extraordinarily abundant 
coffee-crop, twenty per cent. is generally lost for 
want of hands to get in the harvest. Among the 
forests, the following trees are ially worthy o 
mention: ‘ First, the palms, which grow at any 
altitude, from the level of the sea to three thousand 
three hundred feet above it. They yield fruit, a 
vegetable like the cabbage, oil, cordage, t 
hats, roofs for the cottages of the Indians, rafters, 
wine, ship-timber, wax, mats, bread, soup, sieves 
and baskets, and many other things useful for man, 
in number at least a hundred. The tuma, or 
cactus, valuable for its pleasant fruit, its repulsive 
spicula, which render it the best of all hedges, and 
as being the,abode of the cochineal insect, which 
is also found on the tree. The candela 
supplies tallow for candles, oil for lamps, and a 
beverage, made from its toasted fruit. More 
curious sti thaps most wonderful of all trees, 
is the palo de or milk-tree, which supplies @ 
milk like that of cows, but thicker ; analysed, this 
product is found to consist of water, animal mil 
and wax as pure as that of bees. Mixed with 
parched traveller, the bej agua supplies 
place of wells and fountains, for from ms of 
it a pint-bottle of water can be obtained. Not less 
useful in its own iar locality is»the fratle 
which grows at the height of thirteen tho 


e road, 
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five hundred feet above the sea, in the region of 
the icy wastes called Pardmos. Even in these 
wildernesses of death, the frailejou keeps the 
human body warm. It yields a turpentine superior 
to that of Venice.’ 

This is but a faint outline of the subjects treated 
by Mr Eastwick in his entertaining and instructive 
work, The effect of that book is to fill the mind 
with wondering admiration of the rich and majestic 
beauty, and the stupendous ‘ potentialities’ of the 
republics, but also to recall to the memory, as 
applicable to Venezuela, the memorable Irish 
lamentation : ‘Ah, then, but the world would be 
a lovely place, if it wasn’t for the people that’s in 
it!’ 


PAWNBROKING IN SCOTLAND. 


At the present time, the hue and cry of free- 
trade has been raised by that conspicuous class, 
the pawnbrokers, who no doubt are enco 

the Report of the government commissioner recently 
appointed to inquire into the state of pawnbroking 
in Ireland, in which some relaxative measures are 
suggested for the carrying on of this trade in that 
country. The British pawnbroker wants the period 
which he is required to keep all i reduced 
from twelve months to six months; and in the 
event of free-trade not being conceded, wishes an 
increase of five per cent. to the present rate of 
interest allowed him—the present rate being 
twenty per cent. In other lan , the accom- 
modating ‘uncle’ wants for his careful trust of his 
nephew’s Sunday suit of clothes, upon which he 
has advanced one pound, five shillings per annum 
instead of four shillings, as formerly, and to be 
paid every six months instead of yearly ; certainly 
a radical difference. 

Let us glance at pawnbroking as it is at the 
present. This business, though long sanctioned by 
parliament, and carried on in Britain, did not so 
rapidly expand until the statute was passed, 39 
and 40 George III., which requires them to take 
out a licence, for which they pay L.7, 10s.; to 
enter all pledges in a book, stating the name 
and address of the pledger; and to furnish a 
duplicate for every distinct pledge, but for which 
they are now allowed one halfpenny, deducted 
from the amount at the time of pledging, when 
the sum lent is under ten shillin The pawn- 
broker is forbidden to take any at from persons 
under twelve years of age; but by a certain Police 
Act adopted in many burghs, the age is sixteen. 
Nor is he allowed to receive a pledge from a person 
intoxicated; neither durst he receive goods in an 
unfinished state ; ies having goods in pawn 
can have them, at the expiry of the twelve months, 
kept over for three months longer by gjving notice 
in writing, or by taking a witness; and all pledges 
on which there has been advanced more than ten 
shillings, are, if forfeited, required to be sold by 
public auction, and the surplus, if any, handed 
over to the late owner, after deduction of expenses 
and payment of interest. To enable parties to 
know the proper rates of interest and charges for 
duplicates, a statement in legible characters has to 
be exhibited in a proper situation in the establish- 
ment. These, with many others, are enactments 
of parliament for the guidance of this business; 
but they are of little use, from the want of 
machinery to have them strictly enforced. 


any town or village which can number three or 
four thousand, and even in places which boast of a 
less population, if there happen to be any manu- 
factories in the district ; and should the three balls 
be absent, you will invariably find a host of 
brokers, or ‘ wee anal as they are termed. Let 
us briefly notice the increase of pawning, from the 
extent of facilities offered for this traffic. We will 
suppose a community with a population of be- 
tween three and four thousand, in the midst of 
which there are already located two pawnbrokers’ 
establishments, each taking in, on an average, two 
thousand five hundred pledges per month, which 
gives five thousand received by the two establish- 
ments. A third person embarks in the business, 
and after being, say, six months in the ‘trade,’ 
receives two thousand pledges per month. We 
should conclude that, if the third pawnbroker 
receives pledges to that extent, the amount of 
pledges now received by the others must be dimin- 


by | ished to a corresponding degree. But such is not 


the case ; they rarely suffer any reduction, or if so, 
but to a comparatively small extent. Consult their 
stock-books, and you will observe that though they 
may be in the habit of receiving a few less pledges 
per month, their pledge stock, or, in other words, 
the amount of pledges remaining on their res 
tive shelves, was never higher than at this period. 
Nor is it difficult to understand how such is the 
case. The pawning class avail themselves of every 
facility to ease themselves of most articles that can 
be converted into cash ; and my old ‘ uncle, who 
was wont to be careful in his dealings with his 
indefatigable ‘nephews’ and ‘nieces,’ suddenly 
turns quite affectionate, from the pressure of his 
more youthful brother in trade, and now receives 
from his nephew a pair of indifferent trousers 
which were formerly rejected, or tells ‘John’ to 
enter for his niece ninepence on a tartan hand- 
kerchief, which but a week ago he ‘could not 
touch at all’ 

Pawnbroking might be called a bank of deposit, 
as a considerable number of the articles pawned 
remain so for years, the owner, at the expiry of 
every twelve months, paying the interest on the 
sum advanced. This is what is designated ‘ renew- 
ing the ticket.’ There is scarcely one of the 
habitual pawners but who has got goods lodged 
with the pawnbroker for a number of years. It 
is a difficult matter for the pawners, when once 
entangled in the meshes, to get clear again ; that 
is, to be able to muster sufficient cash at once to 
get their goods redeemed—neither do they care 
to lose them, as they are often associated with 
family ties, or they have paid for them at some 
‘club shop’ a large suin, and set a value on them 
which they really do not possess. The writer 
of this article knows an instance in which a poor 
man had a coat pledged for the long period of 
eighteen years; and often in such cases the pawner 
loses his goods in the end, thus contributing a 
sum of money yearly in no way advantageous to 
himself; and, on the other hand, the goods have 
been so much deteriorated in value, more e 
cially if they be what is known as soft goods, that 
the pawnbroker rarely realises the sum he had origin- 
ally advanced on them. The amount of pled 
forfeited, as indicated by the pawnbroker’s books, 
averages about six or seven in every hundred. It 
should, however, be understood that the quantum 
one hundred, in which six or seven are represen 


as being forfeited, includes pledges which have — 


The pawnbroker in Scotland is to be found in 
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been repeatedly pawned. Of the actual number of 
distinct pledges which have been pawned only 
once, probably the number forfeited will be over 
twenty per cent. But this again varies according 
to the nature of the town and locality ; in manu- 
facturing districts, the number forfeited being 
considerably less than in other districts, The 
number of pledges received by the pawnbroker 
in Scotland varies from one thousand to six thou- 
sand per month, and even reaches in one or two 
establishments as high as “ten thousand ; but the 
average is three thousand. It need hardly be said 
that these pledge stocks consist of a very miscel- 
laneous odie: the great bulk, however, being 
wearing apparel, blankets, and other soft goods. 
Next in the list come watches and jewellery, books, 
workmen’s tools, musical instruments, and in 
reality everything from a ‘needle to an anchor. 
Certainly a very liberal idea as to the multiplicity 
of articles received by the pawnbroker was evinced 
on the part of a poor man from a country district 
in the north, who, with an air of simplicity, inquired 
at the pawnbroker if he had ‘ ony way for a coo.’ 
I may state another case, as illustrating what des- 

rate shifts may be resorted to to raise the need- 
fa One afternoon, in a certain establishment, a 
commotion of a peculiar character was heard in 
the lobby by the assistants, amidst which they 
could distinctly recognise the noise of something 
_ unstrapping. Their wonder was soon set at rest 
by the apparition of a wooden leg; but though 
_ the probability of its redemption was backed up 
e owner asserting ‘he couldn’t want it,’ it, 


cng like the cow, was declined. 
The main support of the pawnbroker is ‘the 


_ weekly pledger,’ whose custom is to pledge the 
Sunday clothes on Monday, and on receipt of the 
pay on Saturday, to redeem them. Generally, in 
establishments ‘taking in’ one thousand pledges in 
the week, nearly one half of these are pledged on 
the Monday. It has erroneously been set forth that 
the pawnbroker’s shop affords facilities for theft, 
but this is really not the case, as comparatively 
few pledges received by the pawnbroker turn out 
to be stolen, and it is but giving him justice to 
state that very many cases are detected solely 
through his instrumentality. The fact of his 
having to lose the money advanced on stolen 
goods, stimulates a wholesome discretion in regard 
to the goods he takes in pawn. It is also currently 
believed that the pawnbroker makes a large 
revenue out of the forfeited pledges; this is a 
fallacious idea. Forfeited pledges, taking them all 
over, are a decided loss to him ; perhaps in a few 
country towns, where no competition exists, it 
may be otherwise, but in the majority of estab- 
lishments the loss on this head comes to be a 
serious item. 

The systematic evasions of the law, in regard 
to Lg amc by the pawnbroker are notorious ; 
and the ignorance of the mass of his customers, 
and the exposure prosecution would entail to the 
respectable pawner, secure the lawless trafficker. 
As may be supposed, it is in the rates of profit that 
the pawnbroker chiefly evades the Pawnbrokers’ 
Act ; for instance, the ~y is only entitled to 
pay one halfpenny for the uplicate, when under 
ten shillings ; however, he is generally charged 
one penny when the sum advanced is six or seven 
shillings ; and as the sum advances, an overcharge 
is made in the same ratio. In the case of interest, 
it is expressly stated ‘that in all cases where any 


intermediate sum lent upon any pawn or pledge 
shall exceed the sum of two shillings and sixpence, 
and not exceed the sum of forty shillings, the 
person lending the same shall and may take by 
way of profit, as aforesaid, at and after the rate of 
fourpence, and no more, for the loan of twenty 
shillings by the calendar month, including the 
current month as aforesaid.’ This section of the 
act is evaded to a great extent. In the first 
instance, we will suppose the pawner is wanting to 
redeem a pledge on which there has been advanced 
three shi ngs, while the pledge has been deposited 
one year. He will, in nine cases out of ten, be 
charged from ninepence, even, in some cases, to as 
much as one shilling, for interest ; the statutory 
sum being sevenpence-farthing (which is giving 
the pawnbroker the benefit of the fraction) ; | ae 
in the extreme case, an overcharge of thirteen per 
cent. Or, sup five shillings and sixpence had 
been lent on the pledge, the person redeeming the 
pledge would have been charged even as much as 
one shilling and sixpence for interest ; the statutory 
sum being about one shilling and a penny-farthing ; 
while, singular to say, the pawnbroker never over- 
charges on an aliquot sum, that is, on two shillings 
and sixpence, five shillings, seven shillings and six- 
pence, &c., but just charges at the neat rate per 
month of one halfpenny, one penny, three-halfpence. 
By the fifth section of the Pawnbrokers’ Act it is 
enacted, ‘that in all cases where the party, or 
parties, entitled to, and applying for the redemption 
of goods pawned within the space of seven days after 
the expiration of the first aie month after the 
same shall have been pledged, he, she, or they shall 
and may be at liberty to redeem'the same without 
paying anything by way of profit to the pawnbroker 
for the said seven days, or such part thereof as shall 
then have elapsed ;’ and should the pledge be more 
than seven daysentered into another month, and less 
than fourteen days, the pawnbroker is only allowed 
to take half a month’s interest, in addition to the 
interest for the other complete months the pledge 
may have been in pawn. But this section might 
never have been in the act for all the consideration 
it receives from the pawnbroker. He considers 
himself liberal if he lets the pawner escape without 
ying another whole month’s interest, if the pledge 
e is redeeming be two days more than a complete 
month. With regard to that section in which it 
is required that forfeited pledges on which more 
than ten shillings have been advanced, are to be sold 
by public auction, and the overplus paid to the 
owner, there have not been twenty cases in the same 
number of years in which this stipulation has been 
fulfilled. But, in reality, this is totally unwork- 
able, as few pledgers give their correct address, 
and as few pledges realise, when sold, an overplus, 
when the interest is added to the principal, and 
payment of auctioneer’s commission 1s made. An- 
other clause in the act is generally evaded—it 
bein uired that a table of the rates of inte 
as nos the charges allowed for duplicates, be fix 
in some conspicuous = of the pawnbroker’s 
establishment. Possibly, by great — a 
‘table’ may be discovered in some part of the 
interior ; but printed in such small type, and in 
such a mutilated condition, that it would be a 
physical impossibility to decipher it, or even if 
near enough, to understand it. Indeed there 
is not a clause in the whole Pawnbrokers’ Act 
but what is age 4 evaded. These facts may 
appear startling, lead to the impression 
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that pawnbroking must be a lucra- 
tive business ; but such is not borne out by facts. 
At the present time, there are about three hundred 
and forty pawnbroking offices in Scotland, each 
carried on with a capital varying from one thou- 
sand pounds to five thousand pounds; and in one 
or two exceptional establishments, a much larger 
capital is employed, but the average capital is 
about fifteen hundred or sixteen hundred — 
Now, the net sum realised varies from fourteen 
to twenty per cent., never ers and in the 
one or two joint-stock establishments that exist, 
never more than six or seven per cent. of a 
dividend is declared. Would the draper, grocer, 
or ironmonger, or indeed any tradesman, believe 
he was making a fortune with the same returns, 
considering the amount of capital invested ? 

The attempts made to establish pawnbroking 
offices in this mg! on the French system have 
proved a failure. The reason for this is that an 

, though charging a reduced rate of interest, 
compete with another carried 
on by private enterprise, because the former is 
oT in too formal a system, and 
values the pledges with too much nicety to receive 
the appreciation of that portion of the pawners 
who constitute the staple of the pawnbroking 
establishments, who prefer a higher advance for 
the time being to a low rate of interest, and cannot 
therefore get a a sum —— in stock 

rtionate to the expense inc in carrying 
pes establishments. But abolish private pawn- 
broking establishments, and the Mont de Piété 
here would, of course, be moderately remunerative. 
So exclusive a system would not, however, be con- 
sonant —_ our ideas - liberty. On the other 
hand, the proposal made by some interested parties 
to make pawnbroking a ‘ free-trade,’ cannot for a 
moment be entertained. In short, for this matter 
there are the two extremes, both evils. 

With respect to the shortening of the term of for- 


feiture from twelve to six months, much can be said | of 


in itsfavour. It is found, as might be expected from 
habitual pawners, that that of property of 
which they are in no immediate want is very often 
left deposited with the pawnbroker to the very last 
day which it is required by law to be retained. Now. 
at the present rate of interest, the amount requi 

at this period for redemption comes to be consider- 
able, and many articles are allowed to be forfei 

which, had the interest been not so heavy, wo 

have been redeemed. Another important matter 
with to this point is, that ‘soft goods’ get 
much deteriorated in value by being stored up 


for the long period of one year, more especially 
as the pawn is compelled to economise 
his ouse and, to facilitate delivery, 
each pl 


e free admission of air. It should be 
ess in value e 0 

agg ay of this class come to be a 

ip to the pawnbroker, who, perhaps from the 
pressure of competition, has been compelled to 
advance the general nfarket value at the time of 
Thus, had the forfeiture been 
six instead of twelve months, and, as it is found 
that generally winter goods are in the 
panos of spring, the pawnbroker would have 
been enabled to have sold his forfeited pledges of 
that class in the ensuing winter; but, under the 


resent forfeiture, he is compelled to keep them 
for another season, for with winter goods, sales 
will not be effected in summer. Now, it will be 
apparent that had the forfeiture been modified, 

class of goods being ‘turned over’ six months 
earlier, the pawnbroker would have been enabled 
to have given the pledger even a higher advance 
at the time of pl ’ 

A matter of particular importance to strike 
at the root of overcharging would be to com 
the pawnbroker to print on the back of each ticket 
the rates of interest allowed to be charged for 
intermediate sums under two pounds, and par- 
ticularly to cause the pawnbroker to give with 
each distinct pledge at the time of redeeming, 
a printed form, bearing the pawnbroker’s address, 

ed up with the date of pledge, sum advanced, 
and interest charged, written in plain and intel- 
ligible handwriting ; and that under a penalty for 
any wilful false filling up, or failing to grant such 
a form. As this would entail ‘a considerable 
extra labour, and not a little extra expense to the 
pawnbroker, it would be but just to grant him 
some small remuneration for his trouble ; govern- 
ment might sanction the ahiliings one penny for 
each duplicate above two shillings and sixpence, 
instead of one halfpenny, as at present. With 
respect to brokers’ shops or ‘wee pawns,’ they 
should be taken under the strict surveillance of the 
municipal authorities, and no establishments that 
have back-doors, or where the owner lives on the 
premises, should be tolerated. 

These are matters which affect our social system 
deeply. The pawnbroker’s shop, that has in many 
a case stripped the child of its clothing, and 
emptied the house of its furniture, at the same 
time has enabled many good folks, struggling with 
poverty, to tide over difficulties till better times 
came. Such legislation, therefore, is demanded, as, 
while it will not shut the door on those that 
require sometimes to enter in, will not at the 
same time foster dissipation and encourage habits 

thriftlessness, 


FORTY SHILLINGS AND COSTS. 


I wap been all day trying to get from Ave- 
minster to Chelchester by a country line, a 
London line, and a branch line of railway. In the 
first place, as the country line only ran three 
trains a day, passenger and goods together, neces- 
sitating weary shuntings at every station, we 
could hardly be said to have made a good start. 
In the next place, the strategic arrangement 
whereby the London line invariably to 
start its trains five minutes before the arrival of 
the ‘up’-country train, making us wait for two 
hours at Marlbury Junction, to spite the country 
company, scarcely tended to rapid progress. In 
the third place, as it always ha to be the 
aim of a traffic-manager to eavour to drive 
passengers on to the main line, and to visit with 
all _— retributive delays the hostile British 
public when it will travel on a branch, we could 
not be considered to have made up for lost 
time on the branch. In the fourth place, it 
didn’t help us forward to be compelled to travel 
one hundred and twenty-seven round-about 
in a parabola, in order to reach Chelchester, which, 


-eight miles from Ave- 
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FORTY SHILLINGS AND COSTS. 


got to Chelchester yet ; and it would have been 
money in my pocket if I never had. 

‘Swinbro-—Swinbro’. Change here for March- 
mont and Nutchley. Change here !’ 

Almost time for a change, I reflected, consider- 
ing I had been nine hours out on a journey of 
fifty-eight miles, and was still far off from my 
destination. Looking out from my window of a 
first-class com ent, I saw it was a cheerless, 
drizzling night, and the railway porters were 
steaming in the — as they hurried to and 
fro past the gleam of the lamps. Remonstrating 
with the guard respecting our train being nearly 
an late, and the eleven Ted 
800! my irritation by telling me 
no business on a branch line, if I A aeen | to 
anywhere; and if I would go to out-of-the-way 

like Chelchester, I must be very thankful 

if the ey ed put themselves to the expense of 
taking me there at all, considering branches didn’t 

solitary passenger then en! my carriage, 
or rather was banged into it by the guard. 
Another minute, and the guard had him- 
self into his van, emitting the growl: ‘ 
here!’ Our fiery and restive iron steed, no doubt 
weary with its headlong career of full twelve miles 
an hour, gave a heroic neigh of triumph, resembling 
a feeble crow, in emulation of past exploits, in days 
long before it was condemned to jg sangre on 
a branch, and us off into the bleak night. 

My companion was a tall, thin, middle- man, 
with a face lean and withered like a shrivelled 
apple, concluded below the chin by a stiff satin 
cravat. In a dress, tight-fitting, and of ancient and 
faded black, he looked altogether like a man who 
had run very much to seed, which haps 
and legs, rving his clothes s wi e 
damp air, I began to 

y was, 

‘Quite a in the weather,’ I remarked. 
‘Very cold to-night, is it not?’ 

‘Don’t feel the cold myself. Perhaps you would 

to changerplaces with me. There 1s no draught 
ere. 


h 
I replied I should be very pleased to do so, if 
not to his inconvenience; and accordingly we 


seats. 

It was cold, and no mistake. I must have taken 
a chill, for I felt the cold creeping over me in a 

ing at my companion on the o 
on whom the light now 
that his face was not so thin, nor his features so 
withered, as I had at first supposed ; and I must 
have made a mistak 


ite seat, 
I saw 


no means so old as I had previo ju How 


cold it was to be sure ! I continued to look at 


him, I noticed his aspect changed momently—that | 1 


he was growing younger ; that the wrinkles in his 
face were filling. out, and smoothing down ; and 
that he was gradually becoming like some one I 
had seen before. As his cheeks grew round and 
ruddy, and his hair changed from gray to brown, 
before my very eyes, 1 became in such a state of 
nervous agitation, I endeavoured to cry out, but 
could not, I with the cold—cold 
that seemed to e my limbs rigid, and numb 
my vitals; for I saw the man sitting before me 
was no longer a stranger—no mere friend or 
acquaintance : he had become ME! 


I held up my hands, to and shut out the 
thin, and old. I pressed them on my brow, to 
see if I were dreaming; but I found it shriveled, 
and And I knew that this 

this fiend, stolen my body, and given 
me his. Maddened with the discovery, I rose to 
my feet—his feet—which swayed beneath me, and 
I struck wildly at the vision of — on the 
other seat. But I found my arms light as vapour, 
for they passed over his body, which went through 
them, giving me the impression of pain. It was 
a body of shade that had been given me for m 
own body of flesh and blood, w: ich this wretch 
had stolen. By some sorcery or other, we had 


go | indeed ¢ 


laces. 

nc may I cried out, only to hear 
— speaking with his sharp, antes voice. 

hen I saw myself sitting opposite to me, coolly 
ad ing me in my own voice, I could no 
credit my senses, if indeed I had any of them at 
all left of my own. 
BS ny you think you are speaking loud now,’ 

sai 

I answered by calling the guard as loudly as I 
could halloo, 
you might call a louder 
that, if the carriage were of passengers, 
they could no more hear you than they yan? see 
you, he continued, chuckling and screwing up m: 
features into a hideously knowing grin, such as 
could never have made them assume. ‘ You see, 
my friend, yours is a body of air, of shadow, 
insensible, impalpable to all but myself, just as it 
was to all but you when I entered the i 
You wish, perhaps, to know who I am? Wall, 
two years ago to-night, I was a by 
this very up-mail. ere was a collision with a 
stupid down-goods, you see, and the result was 
that several passengers were injured. One of them 
was—well, it’s no use mincing matters—killed on 
the spot. Quite so: it was I Yes, I am what 
you call a ghost, though we consider the word 
rather infra dig. amongst ourselves, and have a 
better term for it. Now I have told you what I 
am, you will like to know what I want? Very 
good. You shall see.’ 

The ghost in my body then began to feel in my 
ae ay from which he drew out my meerschaum, 
oaded it from my pouch, and lighted it with one 
of my Vesuvians. 

‘Ah, he proceeded, whiffing the weed rapidly 


> 
‘you smoke stuffi—Golden and 
Returns: not a mixture, though I prefer a 
little Latakia with it myself—Not at a bad 


body yours either,’ he went on, eyeing the form in 
which he was sitting—‘ not at all a bad body; and 
it fits me to a T, only a little short in the arms. 
By the way, I find one of your front teeth a little 
oose, so don’t say I did , When you come to 
yourself again ; and your nose is a little long for 
me, but I y it blows none the worse for that.’ 
I shuddered as I saw him take out my handkerchief, 
and use it on that cherished organ of mine, 

‘Yes, I daresay now you feel the cold a little; 
I did at first; but it’s nothing when you are 
used to it. 
heavier than I am accustomed to wear; but it 
won't be for long. I require it “ ae for this 
night only,” as you say in your playbills ; and will 
return it a by the time we get to Chel- 
chester. By the by, let me beg you to bea little 
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eareful how you throw your arms about so much 
as you did just now, for my body is of a more 
delicate construction than yours ; and being so thin 
in substance, I am afraid you will scag it under 
the armpits. You will observe, ladies and gentle- 
men,’ he went on in lecturer's style, ‘that if I 
take a lighted Vesuvian, and insert it in the cornea 
of the patient’s eye, he will feel no pain.” Saying 
this, my dreadful companion proceeded to illustrate 
his remark by making a dive at my shadowy eye 
with a burning match. I felt no pain as the match 
burned in my head, certainly. 

* You will allow, after all you see, that my sha 
has its advantages,’ the ghost proceeded ; ‘ but it also 
has its disadvantages. Try the pipe now.’ I tried 
to take the pipe ; it dropped through my vapoury 
—. He placed it in my mouth; I could not 
hold it, nor get a whiff from it. ‘ Precisely so, 
said the ghost. ‘Now, this is’ just what has 
brought me here to-night. A great smoker all my 
life, doing my six pipes a day regularly, I have 
been defunct these two years—and during all that 
time I haven’t had a smoke! not a blessed draw ! 
I miss my ‘bacco dreadful. There is provision 
made for smokers, down with us, you will under- 
stand; but we are governed by a Board of 
Directors, whose incapacity quite equals that of 
most of your City Boards. There is a stock of 
bodies kept on purpose for smokers, so that, if you 
want a pipe, you must go into one of the bodies to 
enjoy it. But, if you will believe me, the suppl 
is so notoriously insufficient to meet the deman 
that there is no chance whatever for a new ghost 
to get a smoke. When I entered the Society, all 
the bodies were out in use, and booked for three 

ears in advance. My name has been down on the 
ks for two years, and there is no likelihood of 
my getting a body allotted me under another 
twelvemonth. Fancy two years without a smoke ! 
Why, sir, the incompetence of our Board is positively 
wooden. I can only explain the reason why we put 
up with such gross mismanagement in the other 
world, because we have become so used to it in this. 
Our constitutions, however, are being undermined 
to that extent, that the Board has at last been 
coerced by — feeling into passing a measure 
empowering ghosts to render themselves visible to 
single individuals at a time, in order that they may 
effect an exchange of bodies for short periods, 
always with the consent of the person in question, 
for the purpose of indulging in a habit which the 
directors “cannot, however, but characterise as 
pernicious and injurious.” Under this new act I 
obtained your body.’ 

‘You never had my consent, fiend !’ I cried. 

‘It is vulgar to call names, my friend, the ghost 
replied, smoothing my moustache with my fingers; 
* but you are trifling. I asked you to change places 
with me, and you agreed, as you must be well 
aware.—But, dear me, here we are at Chelchester : 
however, I must finish my pipe—think of two 
years, and not a blessed draw, my friend !’ 

The train was pulling up. My companion leaned 
out of window, puffing fast and furious. 

‘Plenty of time to change bodies, he said: ‘it 
shall be done in an instant, as soon as the train 
stops.’ And he continued leaning out, and whiffing 
away great clouds of smoke, till we came to the 
platform. He hurriedly knocked out the ashes of 
the tobacco on the door-rail, as the guard cried : 
‘Change here—change here; all change here, i 
you please.’ 


A sudden glow of warmth seemed to pass over 
me as I rubbed my eyes, and found, to my great 
delight, my own smooth hands against my very 
own unwrinkled cheeks. I looked up for my com- 
panion—he was gone—I was alone in the carriage. 

I was greatly surprised, when I got on the 
platform, at being asked for my card by a very 
officious person; still more so, on receiving a 
magistrate’s summons in the morning. The officious 
person deposed that he was the Secretary of 
the Anti-tobacco Alliance, and applied for a con- 
viction against the undersigned, under one of the 
by-laws of the company, for smoking in a railway 
carriage, the property of the D. E. F. G. Company, 
contrary to their regulations. He declared to have 
seen me (only think !)—me leaning out of the carriage 
as it came into the Chelchester Station, smoking 
a meerschaum pipe! The guard gave evidence 
that the carriage certainly smelled very strongly of 
tobacco on arriving at Chelchester, and that I was 
the only first-class passenger. A meerschaum pipe, 
answering the officious person’s description, was 
found on my person. Case was clear. Fined forty 
shillings | costs. Nay, more—the case of smok- 
ing in a railway carriage has been gibbeted at all 
the stations on the line—where I am hung up asa 
caution and warning to the British Public, in a 
solemn black frame, with my name and address, and 
the amount of the penalty enforced, at full length! 

It would have been useless to attempt to dispute 
the case before the magistrates. It is something to 
have set one’s-self right with the public. 


AN OLD STORY. 


Now is seen the kindly power 

Of April sun and April shower ; 
Now the blade begins to shoot 

From the wakened warmed root. 

Oh, how tender, yet how strong, 

Is every little light-green tongue, 
That, rustling in the rustling breeze, 
Maketh chorus with the trees, 

With birds and water, as they sing 
That sweet as ever comes the Spring! 
See, in soft grass interset, 

The primrose and the violet, 

The violet dark, the primrose bright, 
But clinging close as day and night. 
See, in the mead is springing up 

The polished-yellow buttercup ; 

So thickly springing, that the wold 
Shines like a tossing lake of gold. 
The waterfall in changing flashes, 
Now gold, now silver, downward dashes, 
Till further on the stream anew 
Runs on, a vein of brightest blue. 
The air is filled with myriad notes, 
Sent from a thousand little throats, 
Above the general chirp is strong 
The blackbird’s and the thrush’s song. 
Spring’s messenger, with loud ado, 
Proclaims her with ‘ Cuckoo, cuckoo, 
Cuckoo, cuckoo,’ from yonder tree 

In constant quaint monotony ; 

And with the rest we’re fain to sing 
That sweet as ever comes the Spring ! 
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